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General Motors’ Security Plan 


After considerable study and experimentation the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation has decided to inaugurate, 
beginning December 1, 1938, two plans to provide greater 
income security for the 150,000 or more hourly wage 
earners who may be on its payroll any time in December. 

The first plan applies to those who have been employed 
by the corporation five years or more. An employe 
eligible under this plan will be assured that each week, 
while the plan is in operation, his earnings will not be 
less than 60 per cent of his standard weekly earnings, 
defined as his “pay for 40 hours at the latest average 
hourly earned rate.” Time and one-half is paid for over- 
time. 

In making this guarantee the corporation will take into 
consideration the amount earned by an employe at work 
for the corporation, money received for any other regular 
employment when the employe is not working for the 
corporation, and benefits received as unemployment com- 
pensation. If the money received from these sources 
is not equal to 60 per cent of the employe’s standard 
weekly earnings the corporation will advance to him, 
at his request, enough to make his income 60 per cent 
of his standard weekly earnings. 

The advance made by the corporation, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of the General Motors Corporation, de- 
clares, “is payable only in terms of opportunity to work. 
That condition cannot be too greatly emphasized. An 
advance is not a liability in the ordinary sense, is payable 
only through work and bears no interest. When the 
weekly earnings exceed 60 per cent of standard, the 
employe will repay advances at the rate of one-half the 
amount by which such earnings exceed 60 per cent of 
standard. Should any employe die, his unpaid advances 
will be cancelled.” 


The second plan is a lay-off benefit plan for employes 
who have worked for the corporation for two years and 
less than five years. An employe in this class will be 
entitled to receive 40 per cent of his standard weekly 
earnings until the advance made to him (over the money 
he has received for work for the corporation, other regular 
employment and unemployment benefits) amounts to a 
sum equivalent to 72 hours’ earnings at the employe’s 
latest average hourly earned rate. The sum advanced 
will be repaid only by work performed under the same 
conditions as apply to the first plan. 

The plans will remain effective on condition that the 
40 hour week is continued. The plans may be suspended 
“in case of fire, floods, wars, riots, strikes or other cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the corporation.” 


Furthermore, “no employe will be granted an advance 
who has voluntarily quit or has been discharged for cause ; 
or for any week in which he is absent from work for 
personal reasons, or because of disciplinary layoff; or 
for any week in which he refuses to accept employment 
offered to him, if he is capable of performing the work; 
or for any week in which he is idle as a result of a 
labor dispute in the plant in which he works.” 

Mr. Sloan points out that “the corporation is not 
guaranteeing work for which there is no need. However, 
using the resources of the corporation as an income sta- 
bilizing factor, giving the largest group of employes possi- 
ble a definite assurance of a substantial minimum weekly 
income for a definite period is, according to my beliefs, 
sound and highly desirable. I am gratified that our 
experiments indicate that it is possible for us to make 
this further progress toward the objective of providing 
greater economic security for an important part of our 
organization. 

“It is indicated by our studies that under these plans 
the advance to the employes benefiting in subnormal pe- 
riods of activity which occur in the automotive industry 
year will involve a substantial outlay. While the corpora- 
tion may sustain a considerable loss, I believe that the 
greater security provided under the plans, and the better 
relations that such cooperation will promote between the 
corporation and the employes benefited, will justify the 
costs involved.” 

Furthermore, “the plans must be considered more or 
less experimental. Circumstances may arise that are 
impossible to foresee. The purpose is, however, to make 
a start at this time and to develop through evolution such 
modifications as experience may dictate from year to 
year.’ 

The corporation is giving consideration to a suitable 
plan applicable to approximately 37,000 salaried employes 
which it expects to announce soon. 


“What Church People Think” 


The results of a questionnaire study of the attitudes 
of Protestant church people in Baltimore, Md., has just 
been published by the Association Press: What Church 
People Think About Social and Economic Issues, by Nor- 
man L. Trott and Ross W. Sanderson. While the work 
of the two writers is blended, Mr. Trott is, in general, 
responsible for the detail and Dr. Sanderson, formerly 
executive secretary of the Council of Churches and Chris- 
tian Education of Maryland and Delaware and now of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., Council of Churches, for administra- 
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tive counsel and guidance in interpretation. F. Ernest 
Johnson, editor of this SERVICE, contributes an introduc- 
tion. 

The study was limited to white Protestants over 16 
years of age who were active members of Baltimore 
churches. Participants were asked to check statements 
of which they approved on each of three topics: church 
and the social order, property, and labor. These were 
arranged at random on the sheet checked, but had been 
carefully graded in a series running from extreme radical 
to extreme conservative opinion. 

The largest per cent of agreements in regard to the 
church and the social order was to be found in such 
“middle of the road” questions as, “The church should 
take part in all human concerns and not hold aloof” (73 
per cent); “The church should stand for equal rights 
and complete justice for all men in all stations of life” 
(89 per cent) ; “The church should attempt to find justice 
and preach righteousness without favor” (84 per cent). 
More than a third of those replying to the questionnaire 
approved the statements, “The church should take sides 
in the struggle by joining hands with the poor and 
destitute,” and “If the church does not show greater 
concern about social and economic conditions it is doomed.” 
These were the third and fourth most radical statements 
of the 17 submitted. Eighty per cent believed that the 
church should “actively oppose bad working conditions.” 
On the other side of the scale more than a third concluded 
that the church should avoid specific issues of social 
injustice and almost a fourth thought these problems would 
“take care of themselves as individuals are made better.” 
The percentage of approval of statements on the liberal 
side of the scale is much greater than that on the con- 
servative side. The church’s ideals, the writers of the 
report conclude, are “high, but not dangerously so. In 
general it is for progress, but it makes haste slowly.” 

On questions of property, however, “the church not only 
refuses to take a radical position as regards property, 
but is definitely on the side of property rights... . As 
against property rights, the church clearly favors human 
values . . . but it nevertheless regards property very 
highly.” The minority liberal opinion is still evident 
but it is not so clear-cut, while the corresponding conserv- 
ative positions get a much higher average vote. In view 
of this much more conservative opinion on more specific 
questions, the writers conclude that “idealistically we hold 
to one position, practically we hold to another, and that 
our ideals are more liberal than our actions.” 

In regard to the rights of labor, “the church’s sense of 
human values makes it more progressive.” There is “a 
strong minority group in the church expressing a definite 
pro-labor attitude” and there is only “weak opposition 
to labor organization.” “The church is about evenly 
divided as to its duty concerning collective bargaining 
and as to its mandate to support the right of employers 
and employes alike to organize. .. . It has more confidence 
in idealism than in organization; it champions ‘fairness’ 
. . and insists on the right of all to work.” 

When the replies are divided into lay and clerical, 
the following results are found: “First: Although the 
number of churchmen willing to take the extreme leftist 
position is small, it is more representative of laymen than 
ministers. 

“Second: Clergy figures dominate lay” in the sections 
of the scales representing liberal but not extreme positions. 
“Third: Clergy percentages are larger in all but the 
extreme statements on the liberal side, but nowhere do 
they overshadow lay convictions on the conservative side.” 


Except for the statements at the extreme left, “the clergy 
can nowhere be accused of lagging behind the laity in the 
shift toward more liberal social and economic views.” 

The pamphlet, which contains much interesting and 
suggestive information, may be secured from Association 
Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., price 75 
cents. 


British Churchmen Speak—and Draw Comment 


“Within three days we saw war coming, and then 
suddenly peace came.” These are the opening words of 
a “message to the nation” signed by Church of England 
and Free Church leaders after a conference at Lambeth 
Palace, under the chairmanship of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on October 21, 1938. “This year,” they say, 
“there must be a new and solemn remembrance of what 
the Most High God has been saying in the events which 
this year we have witnessed.” The “ultimate cause of 
the evils which brought Europe to the brink of war” is 
“manifold and widespread disobedience to the Will of 
God. Contrast His will of justice, of all that we mean 
by good will among men, with the aggressive ambitions, 
the jealousies and suspicions, the threats of violence which 
have brought disorder and distress to the world. Wrongs 
and cruelties have been, and are being, committed every- 
where, which even a generation ago would have seemed 
unthinkable. The Christian values on which we had 
hoped that civilization would be built are in danger of 
disappearing from the world... . 

“All nations, our own among them, and the whole 
Christian Church, have had some share in the guilt and 
have deserved the judgment. .. . It is not enough to be 
thankful for deliverance from danger, not enough to pre- 
pare against its return. God's call is that we should set 
ourselves to recover and reassert Christian standards in 
the life of nations.” 


The message suggests “three special ways in which 
this task may be fulfilled” : 

(1) The settlement of international disputes by “the 
method of reason, conference and conciliation” instead 
of by violence. “The way to this goal may involve 
sacrifices, and all natidns, including our own, must be 
ready to make them.” 


(2) Refusal to acquiesce in “a mere policy of rearma- 
ment.” This may be necessary “in the present condition 
of the world,” but statesmen should again strive to bring 
about “such a regulation of armaments as may lead 
gradually but steadily to an ending of the competitive 
race.” Otherwise it will itself be “an abiding menace 
to security and peace.” 

(3) Assistance to refugees. This is “one plain Christian 
duty which brooks no delay.” At the same time, “there 
are multitudes at our own door who are in like need of 
help and hope. .. . To a service of unceasing thought and 
care for these their brethren the whole fellowship of 
citizens is called.” 


The representatives of the churches who issue the mes- 
sage “know well the taunt that a divided church has little 
right to speak to a divided world.” But “there has 
arisen within this century among Christian peoples and 
churches in this and other lands a new unity of spirit 
and action. . . . If it grows—and all Christians are bound 
to further it—then Christendom may become not a phrase 
only .. . but a living power among the nations of the world. 

“Finally, the question whether this nation will give 
heed or prove deaf to the Voice of God speaking in the 
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momentous experience through which it has passed must 
depend upon individual men and women. If the Rule of 
God is to advance in the life of nations it must first be 
set up in these individual minds and consciences and 
hearts. God’s Kingdom must come within before it can 
with any measure come without.” 


What then can individuals do to make their Christian 
faith and witness more effective? There is, the church 
leaders reply, “one answer which holds good in all cir- 
cumstances. They can pray—pray with a new earnestness 
and width of outlook. Prayer with and for their fellow- 
Christians in other countries would be itself an instrument 
of peace. . . . Beyond this, there is no man who honestly 
brings his own life within the control of God and whole- 
heartedly accepts the mastery of Christ to whom the 
Spirit of God within him will not make plain what he 
ought to do and give strength to do it.... 

“|. . Let each of us in the moments of silence on 
Armistice Day offer to resolve—By God’s help I will 
try for His sake and for the sake of my country and of 
the world to make my Christian faith more active and 
my witness to it more clear. 


“Thus remembrance of the mingled judgment and mercy 
which the year 1938 has brought may help our nation as 
it enters a new stage on its long history to turn to God 
in Whose Will is our peace and from Whom comes the 
Spirit of Love which is the deepest need of the world.” 

The London Spectator of November 4 calls this state- 
ment “the fullest and most weighty expression of the mind 
of the churches that has yet been laid before the country. 
It is not a completely satisfactory document ; it too faith- 
fully reflects the mind of the churches for that... . Cer- 
tainly the Archbishops and their colleagues and the Angli- 
can and other churches are not to be blamed for failure 
to discover a clear and simple solution of the paralyzing 
perplexities which confront Christian and pagan citizens 
alike. If any criticism lies indeed, it is by reason of a 
tendency, perhaps inevitable, to underrate the fundamental 
difficulties of the situation that has prompted their pro- 
nouncement. . . . 


“.. . To suggest that the Christian values on which we 
had hoped that civilization would be built are in danger 
of disappearing from the world is to do our own nation 
some injustice. There is little evidence that its apprecia- 
tion of Christian values has been dulled. On the con- 
trary, the spectacle of the abandonment of Christian values 
elsewhere has on the whole intensified here a conscious- 
ness of their supreme importance. . . . 

“When, moreover, the church leaders pass from analy- 
sis to constructive exhortation their proposals are still 
marked by some inadequacy and disregard of hard reali- 
ties. . . . The insoluble problem in international politics 
today is how nations that believe in reason, conference 
and conciliation are to negotiate with nations that in 
external as in internal politics spurn those Christian 
methods and prefer the way of violence.” 

The authors of the message are confronting, according 
to the Spectator, “an almost insuperable difficulty” for they 
are addressing not their fellow-Christians but “the nation, 
which for the most part confesses” neither their faith 
nor their loyalties. Nevertheless, this message is “not 
for a moment to be depreciated. It contains much prac- 
tical wisdom. . . . But what is to be prayed for? Merely 
peace in the sense of abstinence from war? That no 
doubt is something, but the church leaders certainly mean 
more than that. 
are addressing necessarily those in the nation who believe 
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in prayer. The petition most often offered in spoken 
words in the churches of this land is summed up in the 
simple and pregnant words ‘Thy will be done.’ They 
present an almost intimidating challenge to the church 
today. Have the church leaders concentrated on applying 
them to this crisis, pledged in advance to accept and 
preach that will as their searching might reveal it—no 
matter to what strange conclusions it may lead them? 
They may have, but their message, admirable as in many 
ways it is, seems somehow hardly the utterance of men 
who have searched their hearts afresh and made discov- 
eries. Yet there may still be discoveries to be made.” 


The Church Times (London) of November 4 devotes 
its leading editorial to the Message. Its tone is much 
like that of the comment in the Spectator. The Message, 
says the Church Times, “reads too much like the repetition 
in well worn phrases of the ideas that they have often 
stated before. This is even more noticeable when the 
Message attempts to indicate definite ways in which the 
call of God can be followed.” It “preaches to the con- 
verted a sermon which could only become fruitful if it 
were applied by the unconverted.” 


“The Reign of Terror” 


At a service “for the victims of oppression” held in 
Labor Temple, New York, on November 20, the minister, 
Rev. A. J. Muste, read a statement bearing the above 
title, part of which is printed below: 


“Confessing the sins of others is cheap when looked 
at from the human standpoint and utterly worthless in 
the sight of God. Getting tremendously excited about 
symptoms and ignoring or even stimulating the causes 
which produce those symptoms is foolish and fatal. 

“The reign of brute force, the exaltation of naked power, 
which causes such a revulsion in us as we see its fruits 
in Germany—is not a purely German product. It is 
not a supernatural visitation of God or Devil for which 
there is no rational explanation, which we have done 
nothing to bring about, and can do nothing to stop. 


“Today we all stand indicted as murderers, terrorists 
and persecutors; as devotees of hate and violence; as 
traitors to the Prince of Peace— 

“Those Christian nations which a generation ago in- 
augurated this modern Era of Violence with a war about 
their imperialist interests which involved, directly and 
indirectly, the sacrifice of thirty million human beings; 
and all those churches, Jewish and Christian, which con- 
doned and for the most part blessed that war. 

“All those nations and groups and individuals who 
are responsible for the so-called peace which followed 
that war, a peace of treason and revenge, which no one 
in his senses today seeks to justify and which has borne 
the fruits of hatred and cruelty and faith in violence which 
now turn to gall and wormwood in our mouths. 

“The people of the United States of virtually all sections 
and ranks and not least the workers and trade unionists, 
who sought to isolate this country from the rest of the 
world, to use its vast God-given resources for their own 
enrichment, to build high walls of immigration laws and 
tariffs around this land. There is a direct and incontro- 
vertible connection between this policy and economic dis- 
tress and the rise of crude nationalisms and repulsive 
racisms in countries like Germany and Italy, and between 
these things and today’s pogroms. All of us who shared in 
establishing or condoning or insufficiently combatting those 
American policies helped to make the guns which are 
slaughtering Jews in Germany today. If some madman 
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now pulls the trigger, does that mean there is no blood 
on our hands? 

“Likewise bearing, with Fascists and Nazis, the guilt 
of what is happening now are Communists who built up a 
theoretical justification for dictatorship, repression, whole- 
sale espionage, wholesale liquidation of churches and of 
groups in the population regarded as undesirable or recal- 
citrant, and who practiced these things in Russia before 
either Mussolini or Hitler were figures of importance, 
and who in Russia are today practicing these things. 

“There are multitudes known as liberals and progres- 
sives, not a few Protestant and Jewish leaders and people, 
who glossed over or even built up a justification for the 
‘liquidation’ of millions of Russian peasants—death for 
three to five million of them—a few years ago when 
agriculture was being collectivized, and who failed to get 
much excited over the persecution of Catholics in Russia, 
Spain, Mexico and other lands. All of us who may in 
some measure have shared this attitude ought to try to 
understand now, in deep contrition, that not only Hitler 
but plenty of simple German citizens find it hard to com- 
prehend why, after all this, the world should be so dis- 
turbed over the ‘liquidation’ of half a million Jews. 

“There are the Roman Catholics in considerable num- 
bers who have condoned and supported totalitarian re- 
gimes in Austria, Spain and South American countries 
when they seemed friendly to their church and who, to 
put it mildly, failed to rebuke with vigor the brutalities 
of such regimes including the bombing of civilian popula- 
tions. 

“Guilty above all are we who call ourselves Christians, 
believers in peace, pacifists, who have been weak in the 
faith; who often in out own lives have been ruled by the 
spirit of fear and hate and not of reconciliation ; and who 
have not begun to give to our God of Love anything like 
the devotion with which others fling themselves upon the 
altars of false gods.” 


Industrial Preparedness 


While the plans for rearmament are still tentative, 
it is evident that industrial preparedness is an important 
part of the program. The Washington Information Ser- 
vice of the National Peace Conference (8 West 40th 
Street, New York) of November 15 summarizes the 
more important proposals. In order to gear industry into 
the War Department’s plans “educational orders” will be 
given to “several thousand factories for production of 
specalized war materials.” There will be a substantial 
increase in the appropriation for this purpose over the 
$2,000,000 voted by the last Congress. Privately owned 
public utility companies will be given federal subsidies in 
order to assure adequate power for some 15 industrial 
centers. The railroads, too, will receive federal aid to 
improve rolling stock and road-beds. It is believed that 
the settlement of the wage dispute without a reduction in 
wages was “a condition of government assistance under 
the railroad ‘defense’ project.” 

Another important point is the securing of reserve 
stocks of “strategic and critical” raw materials, either by 
stimulating domestic production or by purchase abroad. 
The Bureau of Mines has already been authorized to study 
the possibility of producing in this country such metals 
as manganese, tungsten, chromite, bauxite, and vanadium 
from low-grade domestic ores, and to promote their pro- 
duction for peace-time uses, where it is practicable. Con- 
gress, according to the plan, will be asked to appropriate 
funds to buy large reserve stocks. Skilled workers and 
apprentices for the metal industries, aviation, and other 


specialized trades must be trained, and the National Youth 
Administration is expected to provide “pre-apprentice” 
experience to unemployed youths. It is probable that the 
War Department’s appropriation will be increased by at 
least $100,000,000 over that of $459,401,000 for last year 
in order to secure aircraft, motorized equipment, and other 
war materials. It is expected that the Navy Department’s 
appropriation for last year of $596,100,000 will be in- 
creased by at least $150,000,000 to provide for increased 
ship-building, new naval and air bases. 

The President’s first objective in rearmament is, the 
Washington Information Service points out, the strength- 
ening of the position of the United States in this hemi- 
sphere. But this is primarily a naval and air problem, 
while the industrial mobilization plan is “only necessary 
if we intend to raise a huge mass army for operation 
overseas. 

“Thus it is beginning to be seen that the major impetus 
for industrial mobilization comes not from military con- 
siderations, but from domestic economic factors. the 
one hand there is a growing feeling that perhaps the 
armament program can be employed to forge internal 
unity, to break down antagonisms and domestic bickering 
and to stimulate capital expenditure. This is undoubtedly 
one reason for much of the enthusiasm shown in certain 
political quarters. To some administration economists 
industrial defense expenditures promise to be a more 
effective . . . method of pump priming.” 

Some administration leaders fear, however, that the 
use of national defense “as the chief instrument to re- 
covery .. . will inevitably create a host of new dangers. 
For one thing, it will place the vital economic controls in 
the hands of a military group operating under the War 
Department industrial mobilization plan. In the second 
place it is likely to carry us down the same road which 
the Fascist states have followed. Thus it is pointed out 
that while Germany and Italy have managed to increase 
their productivity by diverting capital and savings into 
armament enterprises, they have been forced into a closed 
economy and have not avoided the pitfalls of continued 
deficit financing.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 


From 1929 to 1936 the number of juvenile-delinquency 
cases reported by the courts to the Children’s Bureau de- 
creased fairly steadily, according to Social Statistics Sup- 
plement to The Child (U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), vol. 3, no. 3. But in 1937 there was a de- 
cided increase in the number. This does not, however, 
necessarily signify an actual increase in juvenile delin- 
quency since changes in administrative court procedure 
or of policy in the agencies referring cases to the courts 
may cause a decided increase or decrease in the number 
of cases coming before the courts. During most of the 
years covered by this report, however, the number of col- 
ored children was gradually increasing while the number 
of white children was decreasing. The largest propor- 
tion of cases of both boys and girls was in the group from 
14 to 16 years old. But the girls were older, on the aver- 
age, than the boys; 60.7 per cent of the boys whose ages 
were known and 74.8 per cent of the girls were from 14 
to 18 years old. In half of the boys’ cases they were re- 
ferred to the court because of some type of stealing, and 
in more than a fourth, for acts of carelessness or mischief. 
Sixty-six per cent of the girls’ cases, on the other hand, 


were due to running away, being ungovernable, or sex 
offenses. 
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